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HOW I SPEND MY FOUR 
HUNDRED POUNDS. | 


Srr,—It is with reluctance that Ij 
accept any emoluments from a rebel 
Government which defies the lawful 
| authority of the Belfast Parliament. 
| I may say that I purpose spending my 
| year’s salary in the purchase of a) 
second-hand military airship (with gas- | 
bag complete). It is Nor my intention 
to use this on circuit. 

Yours valiantly, Epwarp Carson. 

Srr,—It is with the greatest pleasure | 
that I behold any strengthening of 
those pecuniary bonds which, light as 
air yet strong as steel, bind England and 
Ireland together far more firmly than | 
any corrupt Act of , 





\the Homes for Aged Negro Minstrels. 
| It is also my intention to send some- 


Sir,—My public salary will be en-| with the greatest possible regret as a 
tirely devoted to those black races| felon), in subscribing to the Party press. 
which are crushed under the foot of| It is my purpose to purchase regularly 
the white oppressor. I am sending £50 | that excellent monthly, The Observer, 
to the Anti-Lynching Society (U.S.A.); | edited by my distinguished follower, 
to the Jonnson testimonial fund as a| Mr. Leo Garvin. 
protest against the wrongs he received Yours very truly, 
in our white courts; to the Indian| ARTHUR J. BALrour. 
National Congress Fund; to the) : ‘ 
Crrewayo monument; to the Chimney- | aes — pe ae OE 
Sweepers’ Benevolent Society; and to| > —, a 

“ G. L. CourTHOPE. 


(Mr. Punch wishes to congratulate Mr. 


thing to support the poor heathens | CourtHore on his excellent choice.) 


who play at Blackheath. Sir,—My salary will be spent on 
Yours truly, W. Bytes. | preparations for the campaign. I have 
P.S.—The only honour I could accept | already secured a set of ditching tools, 
from the Government is that of ajan Orange flag, a white do., a breast- 
nighthood. If I can but get the Black | plate, a Maxim, and twelve drums. If 
any balance should 





Union. I hope to | 
spend my salary 
entirely on public 
purposes. I have 
already bought a 
red - white - and - blue 
waistcoat (tobe worn | 
on oratorical tours 
in the English pro- 
vinces), and a large 
Union Jack (to be 
hoisted over my Lon- 
don house when in 
residence), and I in- 
tend offering a prize 
of £100 for the best 
rendering of Rule 
Britannia in Erse. 
Yours for the flag, 
JOHN REDMOND. 


Srr,—Three hun- 
dred and ninety-five | 
pounds of the un- | 
sought salary forced 





be left I desire that 
it be added to the 
Craia Monument 
Fund at the end of | 
the campaign. 

_ Yours ferociously, 


C. C. Craia. 


Sir,—Unfortu- 
nately my entire 
salary has been an- 
nexed by my wife. 
It is my intention 
to move at an early 
date in the House, 
“That the power 
of woman has _in- 
creased, is increas- 
‘ing, and ought to be 
diminished.” 

Yours indignantly, 
An M.P. wHo 

PREFERS TO REMAIN 

ANONYMOUS. 











A SUGGESTION TO MOTOR SCORCHERS. 
CARRY A DUMMY INSPECTOR AND SAVE YOUR FINES, 


Sir —It is my in- 





upon me by the worst 
Government which ever misruled Eng- | 
land I intend to give to the Welsh| 
Establishment Defence Fund; the re- 
mainder I shall spend on articles likely 


to be of use in the campaign—notably | 


tention to spend my 
Eagle of Prussia in recognition of my | salary on my King’s Lynn constituents. 
protests against militarism I shall die| I am at present doubtful whether it 
happy. | would be best to distribute 8,000 rabbits, 

P.P.S.—I am desirous of contributing | 2,400 ducks, 1,600 pheasants, or 480 
to some fund for the victims of this| barrels of beer amongst them. Let 








a biretta for platform wear and &/war. Could you inform me whether the Radicals say what they will, my 
foghorn for service in the House of the Turks or the Italians have the constituents, at any rate, will find that 
Commons. | darker complexions ? | their food will cost them less. 
Yours for the faith, Huon Ceci. ’ Yours bountifully, H. INGLesy. 
: : . Sir,—It has been pointed out to me 
Srr,—It is my intention to spread |that it is in some respects desirable | 
political light amongst my constituents that the leader of a party should keep| From an Indian theatrical announce- 
by distributing one hundred copies of in touch with the journals of the day. | ment :— 
that favourite — of the democracy, | Though a certain detachment from| «Qur keen crystalised actors will put their 
The National Review, every month. The | current thought has its advantages, still | usual enactments,” 
balance of two hundred and fifty pounds I am ready to fall in with the wishes | Good! 
I shall spend on a political breast-pin. ! of my loyal followers. In future, in 
It will bear upoa it in sapphires the addition to following current politics ‘¢ <Blyford Church, Suffolk,’ is in the artist's 
mystic initials, “ B.M.G.” Whatever closely in the Hibbert Journal, as has | own inimical style, and yet it portrays the true 
the Party Whips Say or do, it is my been my custom, I intend to devote a, | Suffolk atmosphere.” —LEast Anglian Times. 
intention to wear this in the House. portion of the funds supplied to me We are glad that the artist does not 
Yours faithfully, RowLanp Hunt. by my Right Honourable friend, Mr. | carry his hostility to Suffolk to extreme 
P.S.—B. M. really G. AsquitH (whom I must characterise ; lengths. 
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in her power before arranging the terms upon which the 
italian flag shall permanently replace the Crescent. (Good 
old Crescent.) But this new readiness to treat may be 


{explained partly by the warlike demonstrations of Munir 


Editor. I'll want something about Tripoli to-night, of | PasHa and partly by the fear that the exacerbation (That’s 


course. 

Leader Writer (reproachfully). I wrote last night, and 
there was nothing to say then. It’s a rotten topic. 
anything happened ? 

Ed. Yes. An armistice is imminent. | 

L. W. Yes, but it’s béen imminent ever since war was 
declared. 

Ed. I know. But it’s still more imminent now, and | 
people will expect something about it. 

L. W. Is this last Tuesday's armistice, or a new one? | 

Ed. I don’t know. 

L. W. (persuasively). You see, this may only be a) 
contradiction of the rumour that last Tuesday's news of an 
imminent armistice was premature, | 

Ed. We needn't worry over refinements like that. The 
German Ambassador at Constantinople has expressed his | 
belief that war will be over by the end of this week. 
Besides, Munir Pasua is reported to have 20,000 men on 
the outskirts of Tripoli, ready to hold back the Italian army. 

L. W. That doesn't sound like an armistice. Who is 
Munir Pasna ? 

Ed. I never heard of him till to-night. You'd better 
look him up in Who's Who. But that’s not all. Germany | 
is bargaining with Italy for a naval base in Tripoli. We, 
must stop that, of course. | 

L. W. Of course. (More cheerfully) 1 did the fourth 
hole in two to-day. 

Ed. That sounds pretty useful. And there's unrest in| 
Bulgaria, too. You might mention that. You see there| 
are plenty of points. | 

L. W. I suppose our line is to welcome the imminence | 
of peace, while expressing doubt whether Italy’s military | 
task in Tripoli is really begun, and to insist firmly that | 
Germany must not get a foothold in—what did you say | 
was the name of the place ? 

Ed. Bomba, I think. | 

L. W. Where is Bomba ? 

Ed. I'm not at all sure. You'd better ask the foreign | 
editor. 

[In the Sub-Editors’ room. 

L. W. (to Foreign Editor). I understand, Mr. Park, that 
you have arranged an armistice for to-night. | 

F’. E. Yes. 

L. W. I suppose it’s given you a good deal of trouble. 
Do you mind telling me where Bomba is? I suppose it) 
exists—outside of musical comedy ? 

F’. E. Bomba is near Derna, to the eastward. If Germany 
squatted there she would command our approach ta Suez. | 
Would you like to see Bomba on the map ? | 

L. W. No, thanks. All I’ve got to do is to prevent! 
Germany from going there. 

I’. E. (helpfully). There’s some interesting stuff to-night 
about Torbruk, P. A. Special. It’s a magnificent natural 
harbour. | 

L. W. Thanks. Anything else ? 

F. E, Nothing much. Some looting by 





Moslems at, 


Hodeidah. | 
L. W. Italian example, no doubt. You might let me 
know if anything fresh comes in. | 


[Leader Writer's Room, about an hour later. 
He is finishing up his article.| 
“ Italy has asserted during recent days that the time for | 
peace negotiations is not yet, and it was not without! 
reason that she insisted that she must have Tripoli firmly | 


Has | 


a better word than irritation) of German and Austrian public 
opinion might lead to serious embarrassment or even open 
rupture with her allies. Our concern in the matter is that 
the mailed fist of Germany must not be permitted to obtain 
any locus standi in Bomba,” 

fF. E. (entering hastily). There’s something fresh in. 
A snapshot says great naval battle off Mitylene. 

L. W. It’s too late. My stuff is just finished. 

F. KE. Heavy firing in the Agean. 

I. W. (testily). Look here, Mr. Park, this won't do, you 
know. Mine is a peace leader, and you were all for peace 
at nine o'clock. And we’ve always taken the line that 
Turkey’s fleet is bottled up, even if she had one. We can’t 
have the whole scheme of the war altered suddenly with- 
out notice. Have you told the editor ? 

F. E. Yes. He would like you to bring it in at the end 
of your article. 

[F. E. vanishes. 
minutes elapse. 


L. W. goes on writing. 
Telephone bell rings. 


Twenty 


L. W. (speaking to Editor on telephone). Yes, Mr. Park 
told me. Yes, I have lugged it in in my last par. Oh, it’s 


contradicted, is it? 1 thought myself it was probably 
an echo of the bombardment of Tripoli. Oh, no, I don’t 
mind a bit. It would do quite nicely for to-morrow night, 
with a little revision, and perhaps something may really 
happen by then. Good night. 





POMONA. 


Tue hive ’s full of honey, the stedding of stacks, 
The stubbles are bare to the sunshine again, 

There ’s a wind in the branches that eddies and backs 
That whispers of Autumn, that whispers of rain. 
The orchards are mellow with red globes and yellow, 

The matronly months of fulfilment are now, 
So now must we turn to their goddess, and yearn to 
Pomona, beloved of the fruit-burdened bough ! 


The swallows have gone from the eaves and the spire, 
From the garden has faded the pomp of high June, 
But crimson ’s the maple, the woods are a-fire, 
And filling with woodcock beneath the new-moon ; 
Folk say that she lingers with berry-stained fingers 
On field-paths that clamber by cottage and croft, 
Pomona, dear maiden, whose brown arms are laden 
With fruit and with fulness for cellar and loft! 


Oh, some may build altars for Dian, and some 
For Cyprian Venus who rose from the sea, 
And some for the Muses the learned and glum, 
But no such fine ladies for mortals like me. 
No doubt they are charming; I'd find them alarming ; 
And when did they offer to quench a man’s thirst ? 
Pomona, provider of tanged autumn cyder, 
Our lady of apples, she’s easily first ! 


Since you 'd offer libation, this method is mine— 
Go up by the footpath (the high roads I shun), 
And ten miles of walking will show you her shrine, 
An inn with a settle that faces the sun; 
And absent if She be, an apple-cheeked Hebe 
Shall pour you her nectar that winks and that swirls; 
She’s brown and she's smiling, she’s plump, she's 
beguiling, 
Perhaps not the goddess, but one of her girls! 
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THE OPTIMISTS. 


First Importep Aaitator (to his comrade, as they watch Mr. Sydney Buxton). “ DON’T BE DOWN- 
HEARTED. LET’S HOPE WE SHALL BE ABLE TO MAKE AS MUCH TROUBLE AS BEFORE. 
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Hospitabl Curter aft vr bor rowing a match from stranger to whom he has off red a lift), 


WHEN I BE CARTIN’ 





THE GREAT WAGER. 

[‘‘M. Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian writer, 
has wagered £80 that he will succeed in landing 
at New York and reaching Boston, Massachusetts, 
without being interviewed by American re- 
porters. ”"—Daily Pre ss. ] 

M. MAkrTERLINCK is a man of ideas, 
as those who have read his books and 
seen his plays need not be told, but 
even he is not above taking counsel, 
and in order to help him carry out 
this great enterprise—for £80 is a 
sum worth winning—he has permitted 





| Mr. 


ARNOLD BEnneETT: I have given 
thought to this subject and I 
I have hit on a good working 
|plan. Let M. Marererwinck go just 
jas he is. But let him, when he lands, 
take with him a body-companion dis- 
| guised as a desperate character, carrying 
a square brown-paper parcel under his 
arm. This parcel must contain a 
well-painted copy of the “ Monna Lisa,” 
‘and the paper must be just enough 
torn to permit a sight of her face 
,through it. In the ensuing riot M. 





| much 
think 


inquiries to be made of a number of | Martrertincx will have no difficulty in 
persons likely to be of assistance. | escaping. 

Some of the replies are sub;oined. Mr. W.Crarkson: Leave it to WILLY. 

Sir ArtHUR Conan Doy te: Any | Meanwhile extraordinary prepar- 
assistance that I can give is at the|ations are being made by the New 
service of myconfrére. Literary artists | York press to cause the dramatist to 
should stick together. One of the best lose his money. One mancuvre that 
disguises is that of the one-legged man. | is recommended is to interview every 
This is painful, as it means bending |one on the ship, down to the meanest 
the calf of the other leg backwards |scullion, and to open every conversation 
against the part above the knee and}—even to ladies—with the words, 
pushing the result into a truncated |“ Good morning, M. Maerer.inck, I 
trouser; but it can be done. No one| hope you have had a good passage.” 
would expect M. MarTertinck to have | This plan, however, cannot be carried 
but one leg. The twisted lip is useful | out owing to the time it would occupy 
too, but one must remember that’ and the dislocation—beyond that now 
American interviewers have sharp eyes. permitted—of the business of landing 

Sir Girpert Parker: I can offer; and emerging alive from the Custom 
no advice as to how to enter America | House. 


without being interviewed, because} An amendment suggests that an 
I have never tried it and never|enormous megaphone should be placed 
intend to. on the statue of Liberty, and should 








* SEE, I B’AINT ALLOWED T’AVE NO MATCHES 





address every steamer entering the 
harbour from England with the words, 
“Good morning, M. Marreruinck, I 
see you are there. I hope you have 
had a good passage. Anything that 
you do not tell me about the impression 
America is making on you will be taken 
down in writing and used as evidence 
against you.” This device, it is held, 
will be so comprehensive as to embrace 
M. Maeteruinck sooner or later, and 
it has been held by a first-class United 
States lawyer that even if he did not 
hear the words the address and threats 
would be tantamount to an interview. 
On the other hand there is considerable 
objection to the proposal on the ground 
not so much that it is perhaps not 
altogether sporting as that it leaves 
too little opportunity for papers to 
exercise that rivalry which is the breath 
of their life. 

Meanwhile a strong feeling exists 
among the New York interviewers that 
the author of The Blue Bird is not 
quite playing the game. He says 
nothing of when he intends to cross. 
It is held that dates should be given in 
order that the great contest may be fair 
to both sides. 





‘Lost, on Tuesday, from a meadow at Heven- 
ingham, a young Bud.” . - 
Advt. in “ East Anglian Times. 
Has anybody seen our blade of grass? 


—> 
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CRAGWELL END. 
Part III. 


TueEn the pedlar called to the crowd to hear, 

And his voice rang loud and his voice rang clear ; 
And he lifted his head and began to troll 

The whimsical words of his rigmarole :— 


« Since last I talked to you here I’ve hurled 

My lone way over the wide, wide world. 

South and North and West and East 

I've fought with man and I’ve fought with beas: ; 
And I’ve opened the gates and cleared the bar 
That blocks the road to the morning star ! 


* T’ve seen King Pharaoh sitting down 

On his golden throne in his jewelled crown, 
With wizards fanning like anything 

To cool the face of the mighty King: 

But the King said, ‘ Wizards are off,’ said he ; 
‘ Let Joseph the gipsy talk to me.’ 


* So I sat by the King and began to spout 

As the day drew in and the sun went out ; 

And I sat by the King and spun my tale 

Till the light returned and the night grew pale ; 
And none of the Wizards blinked or stirred 
While the King sat drinking it word by word. 


“ Then he gave me rubies and diamonds old ; 
He gave me masses of minted gold. 

He gave me all that a King can give: 

The right to live and to cease to live 
Whenever—and that'll be soon, I know— 
The days are numbered of Gipsy Joe. 


“ Then I went and I wandered on and on 

Till I came to the kingdom of Prester John ; 
And there I stood on a crystal stool 

And sang the song of ‘ The First Wise Fool’ : 
Oh, I sang it low and I sang it high 

Till John he whimpered and piped his eye. 


“ Then I drew a tooth from the lively jaw 
Of the Prester’s ebony Aunt-in-law ; 
And he bubbled and laughed so long, d'you see, 
That his wife looked glum and I had to flee. 
So I fled to the place where the Rajahs grow, 
A place where they wanted Gipsy Joe. 


“The Rajahs summoned the turbaned hordes 
And gave me sheaves of their inlaid swords ; 
And the Shah of Persia next I saw, 

Who's brother and friend to the Big Bashaw ; 
And he sent me a rope of turquoise stones 

The size of a giant's knuckle-bones. 


“ But a little brown Pygmie took my hand 
And rattled me fast to a silver strand, 

Where the little brown Pygmie boys and qiris 
Are cradled and rocked to sleep in pearls. 
And the Pygmies flattered me soft and low, 

‘ You are tall; be King of us, Gipsy Joe.’ 


“I governed them well for half-a-year, 

But it came to an end, and now I'm here. 

Oh, I’ve opened the gates and cleared the bar, 
And I’ve come, I’ve come to my friends from far. 
I’m old and broken, I'm lame and tired, 

But I’ve come to the friends my soul desired. 





So it’s watches and lockets, and who will buy ? 
It’s ribbon and lace, and they're not priced high. 
If you're out for a ring or a golden chain 

You can’t look over my tray in vain: 

And here is a balsam made of drops 

From a tree that’s grown by the Afthiops ! 


“T’ve a chip of the tooth of a mastodont 

That ’s sure to give you the girl you want. 

I've a packet of spells to make men sigh 

For the lustrous glance of your liquid eye— 

But it’s much too dark for such wondrous wares, 
So back, stand back, while I light my flares !” 





Then he lit a match, but his fingers fumbled, 
And, striking his foot on a stone, he stumbled ; 
And the match, released by the sudden shock, 
Fell in flame on the old wood-block, 
And burnt there very quietly 
But before you could have counted three, 
Hardly giving you time to shout, 
A red-blue column of fire shot out, 
Up and up and ever higher, 
A marvellous burst of raging fire, 
Lighting the crowd that shrank from its flashes, 
And so decreasing, 
And suddenly ceasing 
As the seat of St. Crag was burnt to ashes! 





But in the smoke that drifted on the Green 

Queer freaks of vision weirdly wrought were secn : 

For on that shifting background each one saw 

His own reflection and recoiled in awe; 

Saw himself there, a bright light shining through him, 
| Not as he thought himself, but as men knew him. 
| Before this sudden and revealing sense 
Each rag of sham, each tatter of pretence 
Withered and vanished, as dissolved in air, 

And left the shuddering human creature bare. 

| But when they turned and looked upon a friend 

They saw a sight that all but made amend: 

For they beheld him as a radiant spirit 

Indued with virtue and surpassing meiit, 

Not vain or dull or mean or keen for pelf, 

But splend:d—as he mostly saw himself. 

Darville and Fall were drawn to one another, 

And both to Bent as to their heart’s own brother ; 

And a strange feeling grew in every breast, 

A self-defeating altruistic zest. 

But when they sought the Gipsy, him they found, 

His dark eyes staring, dead upon the ground. 
THe Enp. R. C. L. 





The Heavy Weight. 


** Mr. ——, who had a bedroom on the second floor, escaped by jumping 
| froma window on to the bowling green. The damage is estimated at 
£5,000. "—Daily News. 


| You could almost get a new bowling green for that. 


‘*Wacha was wonderfully steady except towards the end of Friday 
afternoon when Brooke’s and Douglas’s long defensive stand had broken 
his heart. Hard as the pitch was he broke from both sides.” 

Times of India. 
After a serious double fracture like this WacHa may well 
have been unsteady for a moment. 
Reciprocity. 

‘*Suspicion was first aroused against the man by his foreign appear- 
ance.” —Morning Paper. 

Later on it transpired that he was a German, and the police 
| at once arrested him. 
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THE CORNER IN STAMPS. | 

Now that some months have e!apsed | 
and the national resentment at the! 
new issue of stamps shows no sign of 
abating, those of us who had sufficient 
foresight to hoard our old stocks are 
apparently to meet with our reward. 
It is common knowledge that the 
buying of “ King Edwards,” as they 
are conveniently called, has been going 
quietly on for several weeks, and now 
that the largs towns have been 
practically depleted much business is 
being done in the smaller and more 
remote country post-offices. Already 
a small premium has had to be offered 
in some few cases, but by far the 
greater proportion of these parcels, 
varying from two or three to several | 
dozen, have been acquired at their| 
face value. It is indeed the story of 
the old furniture over again. The 
country districts are being ruthlessly 
pillaged before they have discovered 
the true importance of their goods. 
Before the year is out it is probable 
that nine-tenths of the remaining stock 
will be held by the various members of 
the ring, who are looking confidently for 
a smart advance in prices in the spring. 

It is not considered likely by the 
prime movers in this speculation that | 
“King Edwards” will continue to be 
used by business firms in the course of | 
their ordinary correspondence. These | 
have already been forced to bow to the | 
inevitable and accept the new stamp, 
though many of them insist upon 
having the improved variety sold at a 
premium of two per cent. by the 
National Re-gumming Co., Ltd., which 
is doing a fine body of business. The 
demand from philatelists is also quite 
negligible. But they are firmly con- 
vinced that they may count upon 
sufficient support among the cultured 
classes, for private correspondence, 
to secure a steady and progressive 
market. In artistic circles there are 
many who feel so strongly upon the 
point that they are quite willing to| 
deliver their letters entirely by hand 
rather than disfigure the envelope with 
the current penny stamp. 

Fashion also has her say in the 
matter. It is already laid down in 
the most exclusive circles that “ King | 
Georges” may not be used for a dinner | 
invitation, and no guest’s bedroom in 
any smart country house is regarded as 
properly furnished without its little 
box of ‘ King Edwards,” while a large 
cheque to a fashionable charity calls 
inevitably for a receipt stamp of the 
old issue. The campaign cannot, it is 
true, be carried on for long on this lavish 
scale. But even when the scarcity is 
severcly felt and high prices are being 
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Motor-bus Driver (who has closely followed the events at Tripoli). *‘Wor you potn’ ’ERE? 
I ’EARD AS 'OW ALL THE RESERVISIS ’AD BEEN CALLED BACK.” 








paid, wedding invitations and accept- 
ances are certain to bear the stamp 
of the last reign. Nor will it matter, 
according to the experts, what the 
denomination of the stamp may be.| 
When the pennies and halfpennies are 
exhausted users will be forced to go 
slowly up the scale till the really 
smart wedding of ten years hence will 
probably be heralded by envelopes 
bearing the shilling “‘ King Edward.” 

Should the venture be floated (as it 
may be) as a limited liability company 
we should like to offer one word of 
warning to intending shareholders. 
Over the whole undertaking, so rosy 
in its aspect at first sight, hangs a 
dark cloud of uncertainty—the danger 
of a new issue. 


TO THE EAST WIND 
(which is said by a weekly paper to 
be the secret of the hardiness of the 

Englishman). 
Time was when you delivered 
Your usual nasty blow, 
I simply sat and shivered, 
Cursing you high and low. 
The Sunny East’s ejection 
Of you I deemed unkind, 
And clamoured for Protection 
Against imported wind. 
Ah! but I clamoured blindly, 
Not having understood 
Your aim was really kindly— 
To foster hardihood. 

When next you chill the bard, he 
Will look no longer glum, 
But whisper, “ Kiss me, hardy 
I’m anxious to become.” 








‘*There are 44 musicians, of whom 27 are 
stringed instruments,”-—Zvening News. 
We have heard a man called a four- 
wheeled cab or a stove, but this is even 
more insulting a comparison. 





‘The office of Chief Rabbit was in his day 
no bed of roses.” —Sunday Times. 
No bed of lettuces, shall we say ? 

































































| to the drawing-room. 
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ANOTHER NEW CLUB. 


\Smith of the Willoughby -de- Broke | 
| Club ‘—you know, I think that will| He got up and stood in his favourite 
“ WHeErRE’s Baby?” said Jeremy to}look rather well in the local paper. | position with his back to the fire. 


IVARI. 


“Of course. What did you think 0” 


“ On 


his wife. ‘ My dear, do listen. I said,|‘The annual meeting of the Cottage| Monday they all say, ‘ Balfour must go,’ 


‘Where’s Baby?’ Summon the family | Gardeners’ Association was held last 
Father wishes|night, Mr. Jeremy Smith of the 
to make a pronouncement.” 

“What is it?” said Mrs. Jeremy.|the chair.’ ‘Mr. J. P. Smith, the well- 
“T'll tell Baby anything she ought to | known Willoughby-de-Broke clubman, 
know.” ‘met with a slight accident yesterday, 

“T think it would be more impressive | falling off his bicycle at the bottom 
if I addressed you both. My idea was | of Latchley Hill.” ‘On Saturday next, 
that you and Baby should sit on the| Mr. and Mrs. Jeremy Peter-Smith are 
sofa together, and I would rest my | giving a tea to the old people of the 
right elbow on the mantelpiece andj village. Mr. Peter-Smith, it may not 
expound to you—gesticulating, if neces- | be generally known, is a popular figure 
sary, with the left hand.” {in London Society, being a member of 

“Well, don’t knock anything over.|the Willoughby-de-Broke and Leo- 
What is it? Something in the silly| Maxse Clubs.’ I think, dear,” said 
old paper ?”’ | Jeremy, “as soon as I am elected to the 

“My dear,’ Jeremy remonstrated, Willoughby-de-Broke Club, we shall 





‘you mustn't talk like that about the | have to call ourselves the Peter-Smiths.” 
Press. If it hadn’t been for our inde-| “You may be blackballed,” said 
pendent Press we should have known} Mrs. Jeremy hopefully. 

nothing about the Health and Beauty| ‘Not if I say ‘ B.M.G.’ with sufficient 
Butter-Scotch which has done so much | firmness. In fact it is my idea this 
for our child.” }morning to spread the news in the 

‘Done so much! You made her sea-| village. I shall probably return in 
sick twice with it.” triumph, a hundred eager hands hav- 

“Il faut souffrer pour étre belle.|ing dragged the horses from the 
However, this is something different.” | shafts and harnessed themselves to 
Jeremy took up a commanding position | the carriage. Do you think we shall 
on the hearth-rug. ‘“ My dear wife,” | get the horses back all right? I often 
he said solemnly, “I have to inform | wonder what happens to them on these 
you that I am about to become a mem- | occasions.” 
ber of the Willoughby-de-Broke Club.” |} “It’s only a pony,” said Mrs. Jeremy. 

“You've got one golf club already,” 
said Mrs. Jeremy. away. 

“The Willoughby-de-Broke Club is | bicycle out instead.” 
not a golf club,” said Jeremy patiently. | Jeremy came back to lunch very 
“On the contrary. Its motto is|much depressed and refused a third 
‘B.M.G.’” helping of beef. 

“That’s a new kind of tobacco, I “What a life of stagnation 
suppose ?”’ }country life is!” he said. 

“It is not, dear. It stands for| only sixty miles from London, and yet 
‘Balfour must go.’ Balfour is the | we are centuries behind it in ideas. 
well-known golfer.” | What do they know here of all the 

“I suppose it’s something to do with| great modern movements and the 
politics. I’m glad I don’t know any- | leaders of modern thought? Why, 
thing about politics.” |take this morning; you will scarcely 

“A wife's politics are the same as her | credit it when I tell you that I said 
husband's,” explained Jeremy. “If you | ‘ B.M.G.’ to Cobb and he hadn't a notion 
remember, you swore to love, honour| what I meant. And he’d never even 
and obey me. I say nothing about the | heard of WiLLouGcHBy DE Broke.” 
obey, because you slurred it over rather,| “ Then they didn’t drag the chain off 
but you can’t honour a person nowa-|the bicycle and push you home ?” 
days if he differs from you in polities.| “No. The suggestion never arose 
You have to call him a felon, and no|at all. You know, I’m not at all sure 
one really honours a felon.” jnow that I shall join the Willoughby- 

“All right, dear. Then am I going | de-Broke Club.” 
to be a member of the Willoughby-de-| “ Well, you ’ll save the subscription.” 
Broke Club too? Because if so, Ishall| “If I can’t say ‘B.M.G.’ to anyone 
; want a new frock.” idown here without being thought a 
| “If there is ever a Willoughby-de- | raving lunatic, I don’t see the good of 
i Broke Ladies’ Club, you shall certainly | joining.” 
| belong, and Baby too, as soon as she| Mrs. Jeremy looked at him in sur- 
can say ‘B.M.G.’ But just at present prise. “Is that all they do at the 
| I shall be the only representative of | Willoughby - de- Broke Club?” she 





this 





i th family in the club. ‘Mr. Jeremy , asked. 


| 


“Still, we can’t go giving ponies | 
Perhaps I'd better have the | 


“We are! 


to each other, and on Tuesday they 
say, ‘I say, look here, you know, this 


Willoughby-de-Broke Club being in | will never do; Balfour must go,’ and on 


| Wednesday they say, ‘ Well, there's 


only one thing for it, Balfour must go,’ 
‘and on Thursday they trot off to hear 
| him make a magnificent fighting speech, 
and on Friday they come back and 
say, ‘Once again our great leader has 
given a trumpet-call to every patriot in 
the country,’ and on Saturday they say, 


go.’ And next week they do it all over 
again. It’s tremendous fun.” 

Mrs. Jeremy got up. 

“T don’t think | need tell Baby 
about the Willoughby-de-Broke Club,” 
she said. ‘She'd think it so silly.” 

A, A. M. 








THE MEETING OF TWIN SOULS. 
| JOHN is twenty-seven years of age 
‘and describes himself, in h:s income- 
|tax returns, as following the trade, 
vocation, employment or profession of 
a musical critic. ‘lhe profits do not, 
ihe tells me, look imposing on paper, 
/ but his compensation is his reputation 
‘among the dear philistines. Mrs. 
Wodehouse, for instance, asked him to 
jdinner on the strength of it alone, 
‘adding, in a personal postscript, that 
“my young friend Gladys Pethick, an 
amateur pianist of great talent, with 
whom I am sure you will have much in 
common,” wascoming also. Thinking 
more of the dinner than of the guest, 
he accepted, and in due course met, held 
converse with, and became engaged to 
this Gladys. It is at their joint re- 
quest that I publish this true account 
of the discovery of their affinity. 


“Gladys,” said Mrs. Wodehouse, 
introducing them, “this is Mr. John 
Bantock. There, now you know each 
other, and I am sure you will have 
a lot to say to each other about your 
beloved music.” 
| <A little later, Mr. Wodehouse had a 
| communication to make to John, which 
| required to be stated apart, in a whisper. 
“ Bantock, will you take Miss Pethick 
in to dinner? She’s very keen on 
/music and all that sort of thing, and 
;my missus thought you ought to meet 
and exchange views.” 
| “What do you think of Puccini?” 
asked John, dutifully and much against 
| the grain, as soon as they were seated. 
| “I don’t,” said Gladys, “ but I will 
try to, if you will give me a lead. To 
tell you the truth—— ” 

“It is a little early for that, isn’t 
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‘All the same, you know, Balfour must | 
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HIS BATTLES OVER AGAIN. 


museum and is naturally excited when seeing it for the first time properly installed), ‘““NArnow 
TH OF AN INCH TOO HIGH; TURNED AND CHARGED. LOOKING ROUND FOR SECOND RIFLF, 
TRIPPED, FELL. ROLLING OVER QUICKLY, LIKE THIS, JUST TIME TO RAM CARTRIDGE INTO 
Banc! DropreD DEAD WITHIN FIFTEEN INCHES OF ME}; BULLET THROUGH HEART.” 








| 
| BREECH, LIFE DEPENDED ON SNAP-SHOT. 


|i? Anyhow, who is your favourite 
composer ?” 

“Oh, it is much too early for that,” 
smiled Gladys. ‘‘ Let us eat a little of 
| our salmon first.” 
| “It is very good salmon,” said John, 
| more happily, “and I don’t know of 
| many things in the world better than 
that. Mind you, I rather think I 
| prefer it cold, but no doubt the cook 
has thought the matter out. Com- 
| pensation is certainly coming, for I 
| notice from the menu that there is on 
| its way an ice pudding. Of all the 

adorable things in the universe——”’ 
“You are a musical critic, aren’t 
| you?” interrupted Gladys. 
| “SolIam. I had forgotten.” 
“And Mrs. Wodehouse is watching 
us. Tell me all about—er—musical 
| criticism,” 
Enthusiasm died out of John’s eyes 
as he resumed his duty. 
sx And now,” said John, when he had 
| Said all the old things about all the old 
masters, “it is your turn. You were 
asked here to meet me, and you have 





outside, and the inside is full of wires. 
There is a photograph on the top, 
which falls down whenever I get 
fortissimo. The piano-tuner comes 
regularly once a quarter. F sharp 
is my favourite note, although it is 
black. Does the ice pudding come up 
to expectations ?” 

“| have only one criticism.” 

“Ts that a musical one?” 


done it. I, for my part, was asked 
here to meet you. So fire away.” 
Then he turned his attention to his 
quail on toast, while Gladys hunted 
round for topics. 
“T was at the opera, the other night,” 
she began at last. 
“You were indeed, for I saw you 
there. You had a blue dress on.” | 
“Did you like it?” asked she eagerly. | 
“No,” said John; “I adored it.” | “No; so I’m afraid it won’t interest 
“ And it was all my own idea. Yes,, you. It is that the colour of it does 
I think I may say it was a good idea, | not come up to that of your dress.” 
but even now, you know, I am not| The first real step towards a proposal 
quite certain that it was not a little too; was made later at the piano, when 
severe. I love simplicity, but there are Gladys had just finished playing neither 
limits. You see the girl opposite us? of them ever knew what (by request). 
Obviously pink isn’t her colour, and| “Delightful!” said John, who was 
she hasn’t an idea how to wear her | standing by in case of emergencies. 
clothes, but I must confess that lenvy| ‘“ What?” said Gladys. ; 
her just that touch of -——” “The way you do your hair.” 
“And they told me you were an} “Oh,” blushed Gladys. 
amateur pianist,” said John. | And Mrs. Wodehouse is still happy 
“If I must be, then Iam... I love in the belief that the subsequent event 
my piano. It has seven octaves and |arose from nothing else but a mutual 
eighty-five keys. I counted them this |and intense sympathy in the matter of 
morning. There are two candlesticks’ harmonics and counterpoint. 
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Mr. Prerront Moraan, not to be 
outdone, is sending to the Salvation 
Army headquarters 250 illuminated 
missals of the thirteenth century to be 
divided among the Night Shelters of 
London. 

Sir ALrrrp Monp, so it is stated on 
the unimpeachable authority of the 
Welsh vernacular press, has despatched 
150 kegs of Macassar oil to be dis- 
tributed on Guy Faux day to the 
children of the Cardiff Band of Hope. 

Lord CHarnwoop has materially 
|increased his enormous popularity at 
| Lichfield by declaring his fixed and 
unalterable intention to present copies 
of all his speeches at the recent Church 
Congress, bound in vellum with gilt 
edges, to every baby in arms in the 
locality. 

Lastly, we learn that Lord Pierre is 
about to present a portrait of himself 
in his robes as a Knight of St. Patrick, 
framed in brilliants, to all the inhabi- 
tants of Belfast who are in receipt of 
outdoor relief. 











,ANOTHER BEAU'S STRATAGEM. 


| Wuen I proposed, my Ermyntrude, 
| And you politely answered “ No,” 
Then offered me your sisterhood 

By way of solace for the blow, 
I wonder if you really knew 

The sort of bargain you had struck ; 
If so, it seems apparent you 

Possess abnormal pluck. 


No longer will each fatuous word 
Of yours be deemed a pear! of wit ; 
If what you say appears absurd, 
I shall not fail to mention it; 
The honeyed speech I used of yore 
Belongs not to your altered rank ; 
A brother’s normal tone is more 
Unflatteringly frank. 
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YX \y <————_ f Thus, using my fraternal right, 
AY \\ r2 nthe I feel I need not hesitate 
dice easel aa é Si a : ie tine? otas To say you've looked a perfect fright 
onstable rying the goo ot est upon belated person wno persists he was “ier shobvrer - : Sin a . 
in 's life”). ‘‘CAN you SAY ‘BritTisH ConsTITUTION’ ¢” Y -” ade 9 fal thi 7% of late ; 
Belated one (with strongest ‘‘ Die-Hard” convictions), ‘THERE ISHN’T ONE Now !” 1h ated ot Snaguremes 
Proves you a veritable goose; 
" orn’ is- | 1t does not suit you, dear, while pink 
PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY. |0°ld storage plovers’ eggs to be dis- | rita tae So an 
ain agua .|tributed amongst the poorest of his Makes your complexion puce. 
{Sir AnE Bartey has sent eleven head of den in Week Th 
South African venison to the Church Army. supporters In Wes am. , 
The meat will be distributed among the Society’s Simultaneously advices arrive from 
Lal Homes and other institutions.” — 7'imes. ri fe ir | 
yok yes ant ; “om . moe pe ] amie | to a — — 20 And I shall treat you day by day 
MULATED by the example of the | Ernest Cassen has despatched twelve| To kindred candid pleasantries, 
South African magnate, several other motor lorries laden with caviare to the | m; : a : : * 
; 5 “9g < ; Till, as in course of time you find 
of our prominent plutocrats have, it is Master of the Newmarket Workhouse | Be elstants “es .: . 
: sa . ; sister’s lot is fraught with pain, 
asserted, determined to manifest their | for the Christmas dinner of the inmates. | y z San 
oe re : . You drop your status, change your 
munificence on similar lines. | <A telegram from Dornoch, Suther- 
Mr. J. B. Jor, considering Sir |landshire, states that the entire neigh- — . 
a meee a oe oh 5 And bid me hope again. 
Ase’s gift incomplete,is providing such bourhood has been thrown into a state 
accessories to the venison as red cur- bordering on delirium by the announce- 
rant jelly, and has also arranged for'ment that the Laird of Skibo has} The Fruitful Vine is announced by 
a larder in which the meat may hang) presented a three-manual organ with | the publishers. Whenever we have seen 
until ready for the table. | 100 stops to each of the caddies on the| him he has taken about two hours to 
Baron pe Forest has sent 14,000! Dornoch links. make forty. 











You see, it is a brother’s way 
To mention little things like these, 
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aa — IS HANDIER THAN THE SWORD. 


Tae Turs. “HI, HI! I’M THE GENTLEMAN 
THE BATTLEFIELD.” 
Bettona. “SORRY, SIR; CAN’T 
Tse Turx. “BOTHER! THEN I SHALL HAVE TO WRITE ANOTHER CIRCULAR LETTER.” 


WHO’S FIGHTING ITALY. TAKE 


ME TO 
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THE ADAPTABLE DEMOSTHENES. 


It has no doubt occurred long ago to Mr. F. E. Suir and the other oratorical aviators who fly from district to district at the 1 ridding g | 
of a grateful Party, that it would he. very refreshing if they could, at the end of each ‘‘ vol-plane,” take on a little of the local colour of 
their new surroundings ; it would certainly be an adc ded j joy to their audiences. 
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L 
Notice on the beach in Portland [ F ee From the “ Genel Dire heey of 
Bay :— South Africa” :— . 


‘““ADMIRALTY TORPEDO RANGE. 
The Public using the adjacent foreshore are 
warned that, when a red flag is hoisted at the 
Torpedo Firing House in Binclaves Groyne, 
torpedoes are being adjusted on the range, and, 
as a torpedo is liable to deviate from its course 
and run ashore, it would probably cause injury 


‘Somerset West, also knownas West Somer- 
set, to distinguish it better from Somerset East.” 
We thought that there must be some 
far-reaching design behind what at 
first sight appeared to be: a mere whim. 


should it strike any person in “ts direction,” j ‘The Merchant of Venice was prese nted last 
The words italicized express the only evening, Miss Glossop-Harris taking the part of 
} | | Portia and Mr. Collier playing Hamlet. It was 


unfavourable criticism that can be urged 


against these jolly little fellows. demremia: 


We Averhampton Express. 
It doesn’t sound # $0, somehow. 





_ “A fish that travels overland is well known 
in China. Sometimes it travels a mile on its 
way from one stream to another.” 
Newcastle Daily Journal, 
t must put up a packet of sandwiches 
and come to England some day. We 
can guarantee it a job in a music-hall. 


‘*The Chairman sugge an that all strangers 
joining a Hunt should be ‘cupped,’ meaning 
that they should have an empty cup shown to 
them.”— Nottingham Guardian, 

This would be more than flesh and 
blood could stand. 





“BALLOON RACE. an 

SEVEN COMPETITORS FALL OUT.” ‘The convict was overpowered and removed 
Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. to separate cells,” — Yorkshire Post. 

The great thing in a balloon race is not He must have been overpowered rather 


to fall out. : roughly. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
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I said to Cedric in the First Act.” But 
|there is no one to prevent me from 


“Tne Honeymoon.” | lodging an objection against the Bishop. 


** Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart ; 
"Lis woman's whole existence.” 
Tus is what the fascinating widow, 
Flora Lloyd, discovered one hour after 
her marriage to Cedric Haslam—and 


| a hundred years after Byron. 





| married again. 


| Snowdon, Flora was deeply hurt. 


She might have found it out earlier 
seeing that the late Mr. Lloyd had 
been a successful stockbroker “ in the 
Kaffir Circus,” where love does not 
commonly intrude, but perhaps her 
marriage to him was never meant for 
anything but a business arrangement. 
Anyhow, when Cedric, the leading 


English airman, proposed to cut the | 


honeymoon short in order to forestall 
a German in the first flight over 
No 
good for Cedric to say that it was for 
the honour of England; he didn’t 
really love her, if he put his aeroplane 
first. 

Even in America one could hardly 
ask for a separation at tea-time on the 
day of one’s marriage, and yet the 
difference between husband and wife 
was not a mere lover’s quarrel to be 
patched up with kisses and tears. A 
deus ex machind was wanted here, and 
Mr. Bennett cleverly produced him in 
the shape of a Bishop, who had just 
made the discovery that the curate 
who married them was a bogus one. 
Whereupon Flora (twice a widow now) 
thinks that, after all, she won't get 
But meanwhile Cedric 


hears privately that the German 
airman has broken his leg. There 
| being now no need to cut short 


| fess 


the honeymoon, he hastens to con- 
that he was wrong and that 


; love is much more important than 


| aeroplanes. 


“ Has anything happened 
to make you change your mind?” asks 


| Flora, who has also heard privately 


about the leg. ‘ Nothing,” swears 
Cedric. “ Liar,” says Flora in effect, 
“and I love you for it.” 


, the position of aeroplanes in Cedric’s 
| scheme of life may still be doubtful, it 


)} precedence of honour. 


is at least plain that honeymoons take 
Which is one 
up for honeymoons. 

Mr. Bennett's play is extraordin- 
arily ingenious ; but the dialogue is so 


_ fresh and the characters for the most 
; part 


so natural that his artifices do 
not intrude themselves unduly. He 
has, too, a disarming way with him. 
Just as you are going to point out that 
the bogus curate is more like a novel 
than real life, one of his characters 
makes that very observation; and at a 


| family council upon the broken engage- 


ment Flora herself comments on the 


| staginess of it with the remark, “ As 
L 


For though | 


I have only once been within three 
| yards of a Bishop, but I am sure they 
don’t really pat women’s hands and 
call them “my dear lady.” 1 object 
'also to the Swiss waiter’s comments 
/on English life; Mr. Saw does both 
| comments and waiters so much better. 
| The opening of the First Act, brilli- 
|antly played by Miss Marte Temprst 
‘and Mr. Granam Browne, is the 
most delightful thing I have ever 


\seen on the stage. Miss Tempest 
| 
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Mr. GRAHAM Browne. 
Miss MArie TEMPEsT. 
continued to be delightful all through, 
but Mr. Browne was not quite big 
enough for the later scenes. In the 
| Third Act he never for a moment gave 
the impression of a man who has 
sacrificed his honour to his love. Miss 
KATE SERJEANTSON and Messrs. DEn- 
nis Eapie, Dion Bovucicautt, and 
Bast Hattam were all as good as 
they could possibly be. M. 
| 
| **A quice which evidently does not object to 
street noises and other distractions, has built a 
nest in a tree which overhangs the Banbury-road 
| footpath. The nest is only some ten feet or so 
| from the ground, but the bird takes no heed of 
passers-by.”"—Oxford Times. 

Never haying seen a quice we are left 
cold. 





‘all over. 


|oceurred to 
'said, “I will go back and fetch the 


MODUS OPERANDI. 
“Dear,” said Olive, “will you just 
run out and post this letter for me?” 
And this at half-past nine in the 
evening, when I supposed I had settled 
in comfortably for good ! 

Our flat is up four flights of stairs 
and the pillar-box is just round the 
corner to the right, but to reach it 
it is necessary first to go down the 
four flights of stairs. Life is very hard. 

“T will go down-stairs,” I said, 
forcing myself to be cheerful, “I will 
go round the corner to the right, and I 
will slip the letter into the slit provided 
for the purpose.” I illustrated this by 
a gesture. * But first I will put on my 
hat.” 

“Goodness gracious,” said Olive, 
there being no such thing as gratitude, 
“whatever do you want to put on a 
hat for?” 

“And also,” I said, forgiving her, 
“T will put on an overcoat.” 

Olive, to be sure of making her 
coming sarcasm heard, followed me 
out into the hall. As she was there, I 
thought she might as well be used, so 
[ compelled her to put the letter down 
on the hat-stand and to help me on with 
the coat. ‘ Will you not also take a 
packet of sandwiches,” she asked, “ in 
case?” With that she hurried back 
into the drawing-room to avoid a 
possible back answer, and slammed 
the door. 

“To show that I am undefeated,” 
I said to myself, “I also will slam a 
door,” and I was glad to hear that a 
front door can express even more 
indignation than a drawing-room door. 
“And now,” I added jocosely, “I will 
take steps.” 

At the bottom of the first flight, «I 
will run down the next to keep my 
legs warm,” I said; at the bottom of 
the second flight, “I will put my 
hands in my pockets to keep them 
warm’; at the bottom of the third, 
“T will turn up my collar to keep my 
neck warm”; at the bottom of the 
fourth, “‘ I will now cease running so 
as to avoid the suspicion of the police- 
man at the corner.” 

At the corner the policeman said 
“ Good night, Sir,” and I still felt warm 
“This is splendid,” I said; 
“T will now go direct to the pillar-box.” 

Arrived there, I contemplated the 
important slit and a last bright idea 
me. “And now,” I 


letter.” 





“Serious fire on the Manchester 
Ship Canal,” said the posters last 
week. What Lancashire does to-day, 





the Thames may do to-morrow. 
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THE FINISH. 


Mornina@ had broken upon a chill 
white fog, eloquent of the fact that 
already November was within mea- 
surable distance. As the day advanced, 
however, this vanished before a mild 
but persevering sunshine, which to- 
wards three in the afternoon contrived 
to make the exuberance of indoor fires 
somewhat oppressive. About then the 
Hostess began to do mysterious things 
in the garden with a thermometer. 
She brought back the result triumph- 
antly. “I really don’t know why we 
shouldn’t,” she said, “just for the last 
time.” The girl who was staying there, 
appealed to, also saw no rcason why 
they shouldn’t. The master of the 
house was naturally ignored. Thus it 
happened that basket-chairs and a tea- 
table were carried out, and that the 
Constant Guest, dropping in about four 
o'clock for his weekly refreshment, 
found them all seated, a little with the 
demeanour of adventurers, under the 
familiar tree at the far corner of the 
tennis-lawn. 

The lawn itself was not yellow- 
brown, as it had been lately, but of 


tiny earthworks of black goil. 
lines of the courts. 
was undeniably damp. But the guest 
ignored this. 

“Tout comme autrefois !” 
claimed reminiscently. 

“Tsn’t it?” said the Hostess. ‘Don’t 


sea-side column of The Telegraph calls 
an animated and summer-like appear- 
ance? We do.” 

“Glorious!” murmured the Guest, 
accepting his cup from the Girl (who 
had been staying there so long that 
she didn’t even need to ask him how 
many lumps); “I never thought to sit 
under this jolly old tree again for 
months. What a year; and what times 
we have had, we four, in this garden!” 

“Yes,” said the Girl. The Master, 
who had that very morning been 
dunned for payment of a lost bet, 
looked up sharply. 

“ Well,” the Hostess observed, “ this 
must be the end of it, anyhow. A 
little final p.p.c. call, and then definitely 
good-bye.” : 

“* What are we waiting for, you and 
1?’” murmured the Guest dreamily. 

“ Personally, fora match. Thanks!” 
The Host put down his cup and rose. 
“This St. Luke’s summer business may 
be romantic but it is also rheumatic. 
Marion ”—to the Hostess—“ come and 
show me where you want those new 
hybrids for next year.” They strolled 


a 





PUNCH, 





a vivid green, unkempt and pitted with | 
Faintly | 
through this could be traced the chalk | 
Decaying leaves | 
were everywhere, and the whole thing | 
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he ex- | 


you feel that you present what the} 
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ADMIRABLE AS IS THE MOVING STAIRCASE AT Earu’s Court STATION, WE THINK THAT 


THE PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


MIGHT BE ‘‘SPEEDED UP” 


STILL MORE WERE THE OFFICIALS TO 


MAKE USE OF THE PARCEL CHUTE FOR THAT PURPOSE, 








off arm-in-arm, leaving the Girl and the 
Guest together by the tea-table. 

“Do you remember the wasps?” 
the Girl began rather nervously; “ we 
couldn’t have sat here quietly like this 
a month ago.” 


‘Glorious!’ murmured the Guest 


again; “‘kiss me once——’ I beg 
your pardon!” 
Then she recovered herself. “Oh, 


Tosti, of course! I’d forgotten it was 
a quotation.” 

“ What did you think it was?” 

“There’s the very place where you 
slipped that afternoon we were at 
deuce for twenty-five minutes. I can 
see the mark now. What fun it was!” 

“The painful is always humorous. 
But you haven’t answered my question. 


| “Shall we go and advise them about 
‘the roses? I feel quite a proprietary 
| interest in this garden by now. Don’t 
you?” 

“ We've been here together so often, 
you mean? Yes. But I’m still waiting. 
Please be quick, because we’re both 
catching cold, and I shan’t move till 
you answer.” 
| The Girl looked down. 
don’t be so silly!” she said. 

| “Then I shall have to do it for you. 
'You thought it was a suggestion, and 
you were quite right. Jt was.” 

Away in the rose-garden, where there 
were still a few tight, heart-shaped 
| buds that appeared always about to 
blossom and never did, the Hostess 
was glancing back towards the pair 
under the tree a little wistfully. 


“ Please 
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At a show held at Dereham, Norfolk, 


“Don’t forget that five shillings,”’ she! The Admiralty has accepted an offer | 
horses and ponies aged 29, 28, and 26, 


reminded the Host. ‘You were so'from the Liverpool Navy League to 
certain that he would before the! present an aeroplane to the Navy.|secured awards. The old fellows, we 
summer was over. I wish I’d lost!’ |The War Office would like it to be understand, met afterwards and had an 
“T wish you had, too. This gar-| known that it also is open to consider| interesting chat about the days when 
dening is an expensive job. Why can’t | charitable gifts. Horses in small or} there were no motor-cars. 
all these buds earn their guano by|large quantities would be especially ails 
coming out, instead of malingering on | acceptable, it being desired to form as 
like that? They're chilled. Take them | large a force as possible of Mounted 
indoors and give them hot water and | Cavalry. 
brandy.” | ** sphinx. He has been succeeded by a 
“I did read something about warm| A burglar who broke into a house at;dog named Max. The incident has 
water,” began the Hostess dubiously.| Hamburg was, The Express tells us, so| caused a good deal of quiet satisfaction 
Then she gripped his arm. “Oh, George, | busy trying on a flowered waistcoat in| in Berlin. 


look!” she said in an excited whisper. | front of a looking-glass that he did-not | 





The police dog Mylord has been sent 
away in disgrace from the Louvre owing 
to his irrepressible terror of an Egyptian 





“T believe he has!” 

The Host looked. 
post!’’ he exclaimed triumphantly. 
‘““Mid- October, but that counts as 
summer in a year like this, anyhow 
with garden-tea. That’s five 
towards the new roses!” 
and they crept quietly into the house. 


“Won on the 





CHARIVARIA. 


Tue latest news about the war is to 
the effect that the Turks and the Arabs 
in the vicinity of Tripoli are looking 
forward with keen pleasure to the 
arrival of the eight monoplanes and 
two biplanes which the Italians are 
bringing over, aviation displays being 
comparatively rare in that part of the 
world, 


bob | 
He sneezed ; 


|notice the entrance of the owner ac- 
|companied by a policeman. We trust 
that this moral story, showing the 


danger of vanity, may be copied into| 


| all the Sunday School books. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NORGATE are 
about to issue a book of the Krna’s 
|Speeches. We understand that it will 
|be published on the royalty system, 
| but its price will not be a sovereign. 


“A new type of Music Hall song,” 


we read, “will be heard this winter. | required, said, ‘Oh, one to match my 
Dare we | dress, please.” 


It is ‘the surprise song.’’ 
hope that the surprise will consist in 
its being a song with some sense 
in it ? 





| 


| 


| knights’ armour of medieval days are 


wt ; | one of the latest fashions in Paris. 
|__In an article entitled “ Why Peers/are not surprised at this, for suits of | 


A feature of the annual display of 
fashions in the Longchamps enclosure 
on the occasion of the Autumn Grand 
Prix was a number of complete costumes 
of fur. Rough-coated dogs are claiming 
that the idea originated with them. 


Smart women, we are told, are now 
expected to carry coloured umbrellas 
which harmonise with their costumes. 
This reminds us of the lady who walked 
into a Circulating Library the other 
day, and, when asked what book she 





Gowns with bodices designed like the 


We | 





| Italians in a Paris café congratulat-|cinematograph theatre at Folkestone, 


ee 





, Marry Actresses,” which appears in armour always had one point in com- 
“What,” enquires “ Observator” in|the current number of The London| mon with modern dress. They had no 
The Observer, ‘is the principle on which | Magazine, the writer asks, “ Against | pockets, and the problem as to where 
a war acquires its name? Why is the | their well-turned weapons, what chance | the knights of old placed their hand- 
Tripolitan conflict called the Turco-| lias a mere peer, all unlearned in the| kerchiefs has never been satisfactorily 
Italian war rather than the Italo-|arts of war?” This is, of course, | solved. ; 
Turkish war?” A Turkish gentleman! peculiarly true when the Peer is an 
informs us that the war is so called! officer in the Guards. 
because the Turks are ultimately going | —" 
to come out on top. 





A new crown worth £65,000 is to be 

“ {made for the Kina to be used during 

We are always glad to see attempts|the Delhi Durbar. One hears much 

; | to brighten up our English watering- about the extravagance of women now- 

hearing some | places. Among the attractions of a a-days, but we doubt whether a member 

of that sex has ever given so much for 
her head-gear. 


A Tripolitan Arab, 


ing one another on the capture of we saw announced the other day, were 
Tripoli, seized one of them by the)“ Animated Pictures” of the funeral of 
legs and hurled him through a plate- | local celebrity. 

glass window. It is thought that! 
the Tripolitan Arab must have lost| 
his temper. 


Up to the year 1842, we are told, | 
COP there was no organ in the church at 

The children at an Erith school were} Elmton, Derbyshire, and the parish 

taken, the other day, to a travelling clerk used to whistle the tunes facing 

menagerie and circus in order to give|the congregation. Here, perhaps, we 
The Dreadnought belonging to the|them a practical lesson in natural} have a hint as to how church services 

Portuguese Royalists which figured in| history. Later on, we understand, | might be brightened up to-day. 

our newspaper columns has not yet | they are to be taken to see a classical | 

been discovered. No doubt she is! dancer in order to learn anatomy. 

lurking somewhere in shallow waters | Ps 

disguised as an outrigger. 

* 











. Mr. Punch begs to acknowledge the 
Fire broke out in a small wild beast, receipt of 1,259 letters pointing out 
‘ show in the Nottingham Goose Fair | that Corsica is not part of the Italian 
The Marquis pe Soveran, inter-| last week, but the roaring of the lions| Kingdom, as alleged in last week's 
viewed by a representative of The Daily| gave the alarm in time to prevent | number. Mr. Punch, however, has a 
Chronicle, informed him that Krya/! serious damage. We consider that, as| reputation as a prophet to keep up; 
MANUEL was greatly interested in the|a mark of appreciation, the intelligent}as a student of human nature he 
Royalist rising in Portugal. Those who | beasties should now have pretty ribbons | knows how the passion for annexa- 
were fighting there for His Majesty will, | tied round their necks and be given) tion grows upon one, and all he says 


we are sure, be glad to hear this. | their freedom. | just now is, ‘“ Wait and see.” 
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Brown (rising in bed). ‘* No, NO, 10'S ALL RIGHT; I DON'T MEAN TO INTERFERE WITH you. I WAS ONLY GOING TO ASK IF Yeu'D 
MIND TAKING AWAY THE ORNAMENTAL WATCH-DOG YOU ’LL FIND IN THE GARDEN.” 











| ‘Strange is it not, that with such vocal grace 
' | ‘ € , oY * ’ ¢ " € 
, AN iNSTALLATION. | His countenance can make you quite unwell ? 
Farr Mystery, and here at last thou art. ’Twere sweet to have my Jones about the place ; 
Much have I sighed for thee in this high den In all his charm, without that silly face. 
Wherein at intervals I sit apart 
ail : “m2 . | There are, I know, that gaze on thee awry, 
Driving a hard but fairly rhythmic pen. ‘ ‘ : 
e al dell wale’ . As one wherewith the hostile may profane 
O thou that with thy soft and whispering tone : ‘ ; : : 
2 inte : : Their holiest privacy, but not so, I; 
Bringst me the commune of my fellow-men Only the green, methinks. need thus complain 
When I am bored and weary of my own, re PA, sagen . smeiaeds 


iw Seem iti Tein ae Me, it shall be a privilege most rare 
I give thee cheer, glad cheer, my Telephone. To learn thy “call,” and one that few shall gain ; 


Yes, I have sighed for thee. In that dull mood Others may search the book, for all I care ; 
That breaks upon the stubborn quest of rhyme, They will not find :t; it will not be there. 
nao _— — for grrr sas = — And there is she. Henceforth for ever near, 
_* tebe, sinc agree eyltecnnesctages. Be wet | Maiden, all coyly on this wavering line 


But cheer with swee ers gone ! 
cheer me with swaet converse, and hagene, I will breathe nothings in your shell-like ear, 


j 
~ » Daw mn .. : ° . 
rye bagel Aeteme rary tans — | You will, no doubt, breathe nothings into mine. 
Who rui Il bees } “ill at vip ’ | Oh, this is wondrous, truly this is great! 
a a a a oy O magic Telephone, what powers are thine, 
But now henceforth that genial soul may be | That can unite true lovers, and abate 
Mine in a moment (and cut off at will) ; | The toils of letter-writing, which I hate. Dum-Dum. 
I summon George; a voice responds; 'tis he: 
I would have speech with Thomas or with Bill ; | 
They answer : nay, the greatest of the town | 
Are at my call, those barren moods to fill; 
A stirring thought, that for one trifling brown 
I may almost ring up the very Crown. 








The Navy League Spirit. 
“The Navy League of Victoria, B.C., has bought the old surveying 
ship Egeria for six million five hundred dollars.—Keuter.” 
| Glasgow Evening Citizen. 


Hang the expense. We must have a navy. 


Nay, there is better. Take, for instance, Jones ; «Full moon on Sunday,” we read under “ Local Intelli- 
Jones, as a comrade, has no parallel ; | gence” in the Arbroath Herald. ‘Full moon on Sunday, 
His wit is Attic, his mellifluous tones visible at Arbroath,” is how it is generally announced in 
Are, in their timbre, suggestive of a bell. the London papers. 
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- ena a ecstasy of the chase, is 0 fas study, but the conversational 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. gifts of Mrs. FitzSymons and the buccaneering tricks of 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) the Widow Delanty are our chief delight in this exhilarating 


Tue world at large and Italy in particular are indebted | entertainment. By the gash of war—to quote from the 
to Mr. Georce Trevetyan for his record of the career of book itself—it beats bees in the making of wax! 
GarrpaLpi. Already he has written of what is perhaps the | 
least-known episode—GaripaLpi's defence of the Roman| Fearful that in these days it may not be taken altogether 
Republic. He has told the fascinating story of the descent | as a compliment, I hazard the opinion that Madame 
upon Sicily, and now completes the trilogy in a volume, ALBANEsI’s work is instinct with womanliness. One does 
published by Loyemans, entitled Garibaldi and the Making | not expect from her anything strikingly original in the 
of Italy. It is possible exigeant readers may complain that |form of plot, but she can be trusted to provide a clean 
for immediate effect the book is, more especially in the| entertainment, and this is to be found in Poppies in the 
battle scenes, overladen with detail. It is certainly water-| Corn (Hutcuinson). The author's forte is rather to pro- 
logged with footnotes reciting authorities that might well be | duce atmosphere than to draw character, and the description 
taken for granted. Except to the man of leisure on a desert | of the farm where the heroine lived with an old servant is 
island, footnotes are tiresomely superfluous. Admitting! given with a fragrance and pathos delightful to remember. 
the exception, here comes On the other hand, Madame 
in one of the little ironies ALBANESI'’s bad people are 
of life, for the man of leisure too saturated with sinfulness, 
so circumstanced has not and her good people unnatu- 
access to one of Mr. Car-| rally near to _ saintliness, 
NEGIE’s Libraries where he Both the perfidious Leila 
might verify the references. Arundale and the perfect 
Ignoring the footnotes and Katherine Fenemore would 
discreetly skipping some of have been more human if 
the topographical details of | the one had possessed a 
the battles, one has a moving saving virtue and the other 
story of the making of Italy even a minor fault. Fiction 
and of the men who accom- teaches me that hereditary 
plished the task. We see quarrels end in lovers’ meet- 
Victor EMMANUEL, genuinely ings, a benign arrangement 
touched by GarIBALpi’s which I devoutly hope is as 
marvellous achievement, usual as novelists would have 
ready to hold him in fra- us believe. Anyhow, Madame 
ternal embrace, after a cer- ALBANESI has persuaded me 
tain point abruptly drawn that such a result is possible, 
off by the subtle statesman and for this and also for an 
whose policy it was that excellently-written book I 
the monarchy should profit tender her my thanks. 
by GarrBaLp1's chivalry, and 
that when he had made i 
possible the unification of Little Green Gate (Con- 
Italy under the Savoy TABLE), through which Peter 
dynasty, 7 — " — THE WORLD'S WORKERS. er eae ae 
| or less rude irust aside.| ¥ een ; mle : . er é 
| Through the tengie’ drama saenaee uaenane mde — enadends of the woman of the brown 

shines the steadfast presence !|———— ———— ——— - —______— — "earth and the flowers. They, 
of GarrpaLp1, simple in manner, dauntless in courage, were young and they loved; and for four sweet June days 
consumed by the one desire to free Italy. ‘What anoble and through the midsummer madness of the thunder- 
human being!” Tennyson exclaimed, after making his, storm sent to them by fate on their last evening together, 
acquaintance during his visit to England, before the fiercer storm of life burst upon them, they shut 
————— ‘out the world; and the garden and the woods were for 
| SHERIDAN, it was said, was deterred from writing more|them twain the Garden of Eden. But outside its sanctuary 
| 
| 
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It was all the fault of The 


























plays because he was afraid of the author of The School for | there were other people. Most of all there was the girl 

Scandal. So it might be said that his gifted compatriots,|to whom Peter had given his word before he blundered 

Miss SomervILLE and “ Martin Ross,” have of late years | through the little green gate into the other woman’s heart. 
been afraid of the authors of Some Experiences of an|So they were up against the old problem of the conflict 
| Irish R.M. Well, after reading Dan Russel the Fox | between love and duty, which, I have an idea, can only be 
| (MerHveN) we can assure them that they need labour | solved rightly by those who, like Peter and the lady of the 
under this apprehension no longer. Their new novel is as | garden, are wise and strong enough to see that they are one 
good as anything they have done: indeed in sheer virtuosity | and the same thing. Let me advise you to lift the latch 
| of expression it eclipses their previous efforts. In wealth of | of The Little Green Gate and learn for yourself the rest 
| humour it ranks with the R.M.; in penetrating insight it is|of the story, which Stetta CaLLaGuan tells with so much 
on a par with The Real Charlotte. They have, in short, not | understanding of the beauty and sadness and humour of life. 
) only equalled their best, but they have achieved the well-nigh 
| impossible feat of writing a sporting novel which will give! «The menu was as follows:—Natives. Turtle soup. . .. Mousse of 
| thrills to a tailor. And the characters, such is the pro-j|chicken a la toulouce. Roast fillet of beef. Horse a la toulcuse, Roast 
digality of their invention, are all new. Katharine Rowan, | fillet of beef. Horsetoes.”—Belfast Evening Telegraph, 
a somewhat priggish young lady de-intellectualized by the | No, no horse at all, thanks. 























